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For the Companion. 
THE IMAGH VENDER. 


Johannes and Giulio were brothers, the chil- 
dren of a Piedmontese stone-cutter, who lived on 
the side of the Graian Alps. 

Though poor, they were happy, loving their 
home—the bold mountain side—better than the 
children of wealth ever love their splendid and 
luxurious dwelling-places. It was their delight 
to climb the difficult passes among the rocks in 
hunt of the chamois kids, to drive their tame goats 
to feed in the grassy valleys, to gather faggots for 
their fire, and moss and ling for their beds and 
for the goats, and in the autumn, the ripe chest- 
nuts for their winter bread. 

They loved each other as they did their home. 
When the father bade, ‘‘Drive the goats, Jo- 
hannes!” Johannes called, ‘Come, Giulio!” He 
was happiest when with his brother, and if Giulio 
remained at home, his absence was always short- 
ened. They were usually kind to each other, but 
Johannes had a quick and impatient temper, and 
once he left Giulio alone in a place far up the 
mountain where he had never been before, and 
from which he could not find the way home. 
They had been sent to gather moss, and Giulio 


having lost a chamois kid he had been trying to | - 


tame, was on the watch for another, and so neg- 
lected his duty. Scarce a handful of moss had he 
gathered, and Johannes, tired and impatient, 
started on his return home without him. 

Giulio screamed to him to wait. Johannes gave 
no answer. ‘“‘Stay. I do not know the way,” 
pleaded Giulio. Johannes angrily went on. “I 
cannot stay without you. I shall be lost,” and 
Giulio hastened after his elder brother. 

“No. You must gather your load. You must 
not return home without it,” said Johannes, 
sternly, and Giulio stayed. 

Johannes had not reached home before he began 
to repent of his unkindness. No sooner had his 
mother inquired for Giulio, than he threw down 
his burden and ran back in haste to find him. It 
was growing dark, and in fear of being too late, 
he almost flew to the spot where he had left him. 
Giulio was not there. He shouted. Only the 
rocks and mountain heights made answer. He 
whistled sharp and shrill, an Alpine call. Its 
echoes died away in stillness. ‘‘Giulio! Giulio!” 
he wailed in uncontrolled distress, running hither 
and thither, scarce knowing where he ran. Then 
in the dark he sat down and wept, still calling, 
“Giulio.” 

Along, loud blast from a mountain horn rings 
round him. It is hisrecall. ‘‘Giulio!” he shouts 
again. He cannot go without his wronged brother. 
Another blast. He hastens down the nearest 
path. Lo! it divides in opposite paths. Which 
is for him? Where is he? Lost! he, too, is lost! 

A shriller, more startling blast, an alarm, a cry 
for help. Horn after horn answers it back. The 
neighboring mountaineers gather. ‘‘Giulo is lost! 
Johannes gone!” They are men used to danger 
and suffering—short in council, quick in action. 
A few words, and they are springing up the moun- 
tain paths, each a separate path, calling in shrill 
tones the names of the lost children. 

Hark! an answer. Another shout. Yes, an 
mswer. "Tis Johannes. But not a sound from 
Ginlio. Again and again his name is called. 
Itseems in vain, but they will not abandon him. 
One of them seeks to guide Johannes to his 

; it is unfit that so young a child should 
remain all night exposed in the chill moun- 
tain air. But Giulio is there, and he will stay. 
He cannot leave poor Giulio now. How could 
be have left him to be lost? He is tortured with 
morse. In piercing, anguish-laden tones he in- 

‘sssantly calls his name. One would think such 
‘anes might wake the dead. They must wake 
Ginlio if alive. 

What a night was that through the whole neigh- 
borhood ; the mother waiting and weeping in her 
doorway, and going out alone to listen for » sound 
of hope ; the neighboring women sleepless’ in pity 

Hear that shriek, “©, Giulio, come! 
Come, Giulio, or I die! ©, Ginlio, I am a0 
‘ory Hark again! ‘Tis answered. That was 


vy i ‘ 
Ry 
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“IMOGES, BUY! 


*‘Giulio ! Giulio !” 

“Johannes! Do you call me, Johannes?” 

*°Tis Giulio, "tis. O, Giulio! Stay, Giulio; 
wait till we come.” 

The little Giulio, too late with his work and full 
of fear, had hurried from place to place in search 
of the thickest moss-growths till he had quite lost 
the path his brother had taken, and hopelessly 
confused and terrified by the coming darkness, had 
hidden himself among the rocks to wait for the 
morning. He had sunk in the heavy sleep of ex- 
haustion before the call of the horns was sounded, 
and lay deaf to it. But Johannes’ voice of deep 
distress had waked him. 

The brothers were alike rejoiced as they fell 
upon each other's necks. 

“O, Giulio! Giulio! forgive me !” 

*‘Johannes! O, Johannes !”. 

They loved each other better ever afterwards. 
They had had a terrible lesson, and not in vain. 
Giulio grew more dutiful and mindful of his 
brother’s wishes and warnings; Johannes more 
thoughtful, tender and patient, 

The brothers were still young when they had 
to undergo a long separation. It was an unusu- 
ally hard season for their parents. The best of 
their goats had died, the chestnut crop had failed, 
and there was little work for a stone-cutter to be 
found in the district. A man in Genoa was going 


to New York and was totake with him some of 


the poor Piedmontese children, to gather money 
for him there as organ-children, white mice exhib- 
itors, image-venders, or, perhaps, beggars. He 


offered a price that was tempting in that time of 


unusual poverty, and Johannes was let go. 

At first he was diverted by his new life and 
many adventures, but long before he had reached 
his destination he was full of painful yearnings for 
his home, his parents and Giulio. He had few 
thoughts but of them and his return to them. 
Landed in New York, he was again diverted for a 
time with new scenes and strange people, but the 
home yearnings .scon returned, stronger than 
ever, The loudest cry of his heart was for his 





tot an echo. "Twas Giulio. That last cry of, 
“guish may have waked him. Again, Johannes! 
Call. bis name again ! 


brother. 





ImMoGEs, BUY!” 


He implored his master, “Let me go back to 
my Piedmont! Let me go home or I shall die !” 

His master only made haste to procure him em- 
ployment. 
tle plaster images and toys. A frame loaded 
with these was suspended from his neck, and all 
day he offered them for sale. Not a word of 
English could he understand; not a word could 
he speak, except the prices of his images; and to 
| every thing addressed to him made answer with 
|these. When one said to him, ‘Can you speak 
English?” he answered, “Sixpence,” holding 
higher the image in his hand. . ‘‘Poor little fel- 
low!” He held up image after image, saying, 
“Shillin’. Two shillin’,” waiting hopefully for a 
purchase. 

He sold little and was kept half-starved to make 
him sell more. He pleaded, ‘‘Bring Giulio, bring 
Giulio and I will sell more.” At last he heard 
that his brother had left Genoa for New York, in 
the keeping of a man who had hired him of his 
parents as he had been hired, and now he was full 
of hope to meet him. Wherever he went, he 
looked to find him in every street and alley, in 
every house and shop, in every gathering and 
haunt. Each figure like Giulio’s he followed till 
he knew it was not his, looked under many a 
lowered brim and visor to find the deep, loving 
eyes that would smile upon him. At every Ital- 
ian name or face he saw, he stopped and made 
earnest inquiry for his brother. His worn. and 
thoughtful face, his long and anxious gaze excited 
interest, and drew him many customers. But he 
eared little for customers. His one thought was 
Giulio. He sought for him the more eagerly and 
anxiously because Giulio if alive must be in want 
of him, and perhaps seeking as he was sought. 

But he found him not and grew sick with hope 
deferred. He still carried his wares, but his step 
was sloy and heavy; they who had often smiled 
to heat his ‘‘Imoges, buy! imoges, buy!” won- 
dered why his cry had grown so feeble. At night, 
he wept and groaned in sleep, calling on Giulio. 
Where was the absent child? Johannes’ master, 
perceiving that his strength was failing, advertised 





He sent him on the streets to sell lit- |. 





for information of him, but none came and Johan- 
nes lay down to die. He was carried to Bellevue 
Hospital.. Most piteously did he now beseech 
that he might be sent back to his home. ‘Go to 
Piedmont! O, me go to Piedmont!” was his en- 
treaty. He seemed to have given up all hope of 
Giulio. 

For months he lay in the hospital, weak, nerve- 
less, slowly wasting away, his entreaty, ‘Go to 
Piedmont,” fainter and less frequent. He starts! 
springs forward! How his eye glows as he 


listens ! 

‘What was that? I heard him. He called 
me. Giulio. I go.” 

The nurse gently restrained him. ‘Be quiet, 


child, no one called you.” 

“Yes, Giulio. I know—Again! I go.” 

The nurse heard. The cry was, ‘Johannes !” 
In‘the next ward lay little Giulio, dying, and in his 
fever dream he was again on the old Graian Alps, 
his moss ungathered, and Johannes leaving him 
again. In fear he called, imploring him to stay, 
‘Don’t leave me! don’t, Johannes!” How that 
old cry in his native tongue now smote upon the 
ear of the elder brother! His past unkindness 
came up before him fresh as if unforgiven. His 
soul sunk in humility, his prayer went up for mer- 
cy. ‘Giulio! Giulio!” he answered, in tenderest 
tones; and would not be at rest till his arms were 
round his brother’s neck. 

Giulio awoke, his mind still wandering. 
I’m lost! he cried, in his Italian speech. 

“Found! I’ve found you!” laughed Johannes. 

They brought his cot and laid it by his broth- 
er’s, and the two little Piedmontese lay dying side 
by side; they would have lain in each other's 
arms if they could. 

‘How long you have been lost, Giulio! And I 
have sought you so!” Johannes told of his un- 
wearying but fruitless search, and how he had 
sickened in it. Giulio in turn told how he had 
landed in Boston, not New York; how unhappy 
he had been in that strange city, more lost among 
the strange faces and strange voices then when he 
could not find his way among the rocks and wild 
passes of his mountain home. He had but lately 
been brought to New York, and that was why 
Johannes had not found him before. 

Johannes now entreated, ‘‘Giulio—me—all go 
to Piedmont.” 

‘‘Wait till vou both get well,” was the answer. 

‘Get wellin Piedmont. I» Piedmont no sick,” 
he urged. 

Giulio died first. One morning when Johan- 
nes spoke to him there was no answer. ‘Dear 
Giulio!” All was still. ‘Lost! lost again!” 
wailed the surviving brother, in his first agony. 
Then brightening with hope, he added, “I die and 
find Giulio !” 

He never again asked to be carried back to 
Piedmont, but lay quiet, as if knowing that his 
death was near and patiently waiting for it. At 
times he murmured, “Giulio!” in tones of un- 
matched softness; and with that dear name on his 
lips his spirit passed to find his brother's in the 
unseen world. P. H. Puetrs. 


“‘Lost ! 





SUSPICION, 
A WATERMELON STORY. 

“There, Jim’s got my knife—yes, I'll bet—O: 
dear, he’s always getting every—but I'll have it,” 
and Hugh Bronson started upon the run, with 
fierce eyes and clenched teeth. Just ,before he- 
reached the door, however, a strong arm was: 
swung around him, and ‘Cousin Frank” looked 
pleasantly into the flushed face of the angry boy. 

The children had been left in Cousin Frank’s. 
charge for an hour, and he was reading when he 
caught Hugh. Jimmy and Adelbert were at play: 
in the woodshed (for it was a rainy day,) and: 
Hugh was doing something at a table, when he 
discovered that his pocket knife was gone. I am 
sorry that Hugh had a bad temper, and whenever 
he missed any thing, he charged, often ‘unjustly, 
its loss to his younger brother, which occasioned 
many quarrels. Frank knew there would be a. 
disturbance’ now, if Hugh found his brother, so he- 
kindly detained him. 

“Do you know that Jimmy has got your knife, 
Hugh?” looking him steadily in the eye. Hugh. 
hesitated a little before replying. 
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‘‘He’s always getting every thing of mine, and 
T'll bet he’s got that,” and he tried to get away. 

“‘But look here a minute,” said Frank. ‘It 
isn’t well to be suspicious. What makes you sus- 
pect Jimmy ?” | 

***Cause he’s got hazel nuts, and I'll bet he 
took my knife to. cut them.” 

“Hasn't he a knife?” | 

“No, indeed, he can’t keep a knife two minutes ; 
he’s lost more’n twenty, and like as any way he’ll| 
lose mine. Come, let me go.” 

‘If you will go and call your brothers, and say | 
nothing about the knife, I will tell you a story.” 

**A good long one ?” 

‘‘Well no matter about the length, it shall be a 
true one.” 

“Is it funny ?” 

‘Laughable, do youmean—yes, it is laughable.” 

“Good! Come, boys—Jim, Jim, Bert, I say, 
come, quick. Cousin Frank’s got a story.” 

He called so loudly that the young man gladly 
released him, and the next moment the three boys 
sat before him stock still. 

‘“‘When I was at Oberlin there was a large field 
of watermelons a few miles from the city, that was 
owned by a Mr. Dicks. This man was very sus- 
picious; he thought the students stole his melons, 
and he hired a man to watch nights, and built a 
little hut for him for a guard house. His watch- 
man’s name was Hatch. He was a fine fellow, 
keen-eared and swift-footed. He had a bright 
fire in the hut, and good suppers, melons in plen- 
ty, and he was permitted to ask one or two stu- 
dents to stay with him for company. I was in- 
vited one night, and accepted the invitation with 
pleasure, thinking it would be rare sport to catch 
a thief with his bag of melons, and I longed to 
have some one come, so that we might have a 
chance to run. I was, however, beginning to think 
we should not be gratified, when Hatch, who had 
been listening intently, sprung to his feet, and be- 
fore I could speak he was out of sight, (there 
were several acres in the field) leaving only the 
word rifle on the air behind him. I seized the 
gun and put after him as fast as I could, and soon 
saw two fellows at the lower end of the field. 
They were bending down cutting off the melons, 
as I supposed. But Hatch was very near them 
before they heard him, and then they scampered 
for dear life. One of them cleared the fence at a 
bound, and was away, but the other waddled and 
rolled along, evidently at his greatest velocity, 
but just as he got astride the fence, Hatch leaped 
upon him, and the two went over together. The 
watchman had all the advantage, and pounded the 
fellow fiercely for a few seconds—but was arrested 
by the laughter of the other man, who stood a lit- 
tle way off, holding his sides and laughing immod- 
erately. This vexed Hatch, and he screamed 
‘stand,’ and called for his rifle, when the man un- 
der him puffed out, 

** *Ha—a—Hatch, yo—you've killed me ! 

‘He knew the voice in a twinkling, and jumped 
off, and helped up Mr. Dicks himself. He was a 
very fleshy man, and what with the running, fall- 
ing over the fence, and pounding, he could 
scarcely stand. 

‘He had been suspicious that melons might be 
stolen from that part of the field and Hatch not 
know it; so he got a neighbor to go with him, 
and make believe steal. The neighbor supposed 
Hatch would recognize Mr. Dicks, and they 
would get off unharmed; but the night was dark, 
and Ilatch was terribly excited, so Mr. Dicks was 
severely punished for his suspicion. He however 
applauded the watchman and gave him an extra 
five dollars for his faithfulness. 

‘Hatch and I laughed over it the rest of the 
night, and whenever I find a person suspicious I 
am reminded of a fat, waddling man and water- 
melons.” 

The boys were still laughing when Frank fin- 
ished the story, and handing Hugh's knife to him 
he said, 

“I found it sticking in the elm tree down by 
the river, where Hugh himself left it to run after a 
little squirrel. The name he was engraving still 
lacks a few letters, I think.” 

Hugh hung his head a moment, then burst into 
a gurgling laugh. He was doubtless thinking of 
the watermelon story.—Morning Star. 








THE BATTLE OF RASPBERRY PATCH. 


One bright Saturday morning, last July, our 
neighborhood was alive with preparations to go 
and meet the rebels in a raspberry patch three 
miles away. ‘To be sure, we had not heard that 
there were any rebels there, but the opinion was 
general that if everybody would go down there, 
and work for a half day, something might be done 
to help crush the rebellion. 

So after much running and talking, the car-| 





riages were filled with men, women and children, | tion, and, after a moment’s consideration, he re- 
each person equipped with some kind of a tin | 


pail and supplied with one day’s rations. Rattle, 
rattle, we went up hill and down, everybody 
_cheerful, even to little Minnie, the wee baby, who 
was going with her mamma to watch our opera- 
tions. 

We soon reached the banks of a quiet river 
that winds along through a valley on its way to 
the sea; and here was to be the scene of conflict. 
Without waiting for orders, the women and chil- 
dren put themselves in the very front, and were 
soon tearing over the field, as fast as the alders, 
stumps and briars would permit. 

Some of the troops had seen such service be- 
fore, and acted with the utmost coolness, never 
flinching under the hot sun which poured down in 
their faces. 

But it must be confessed that the heat, the 
briars, and above all, the musquitoes, which, 
though Northern-born, must be secesh at heart, 
did, at last, break the courage of our Georgie, 
who is only four years old. He was not pres 
into the service, but when his wounds began to 
swell and pain him, he even expressed a faint 
wish that he had not enlisted. His mother carried 
him off the field, whither he was soon followed by 
Eddy and Jennie, who are about his own age. 


The veterans pushed on to the extreme edge of 
the field, and were having ‘‘a good time,” as they 
said, when a general order was given to call in 
the troops. Ina little while they came pouring 
in with their pails full of bright red berries, some 
of them grumbling that they had to’come back so 
soon. But when it became known that they were 
called in only to take refreshments, before mak- 
ing a fresh attack, all were delighted. Every- 
body was warm and dusty, and had several 
scratches to show, but all, even to Georgie, after 
cooling their faces in the soft river, felt able to go 
to the table. 

Such a table as we set, too, under that old hick- 
ory tree, that swept its soft shadows over us, no 
soldier ever saw before! There were pork and 
beans to make one’s mouth water, and fresh ber- 
ries, and nice white biscuits, such as never came 
out to serve their country before. Then there 
were tarts, cakes and cookies, raspberry pies, 
cold meats and pickles in abundance, and, best of 
all, clear, delicious ice-water. No company of 
volunteers ever enjoyed a dinner more, for we 
knew that we had earned it. 

After dinner we lay down under the old tree, 
and looked up into the sky, or wandered up and 
down the bank, singing and laughing to hear the 
echoes, and then off we went for a fresh attack, 
and it is only fair to affirm that we came off mas- 
ters of the field. 

The sun was setting as we drove slowly home, 
happy because we had had a good time, but hap- 
pier because we had done something in the good 
cause of saving our country. And I suppose 
there are a great many little rosy, happy children 
now in the country, either at home or visiting 
their grandmothers and aunties, who could do as 
much as we did. May be 4 few berries that you 
have picked will get upon the plate of a dear sol- 
dier in the hospital who got sick or wounded fight- 
ing for you, and if they should help save his life 
would not that pay you thousand times for your 
trouble ? 

What if you do get sunbiarnt and tired, the sun 
is hotter down in Virginia and Georgia than it is 
here in our quiet homes. And when you read 
how many are sick and dying, and how much oth- 
ers are doing, I know that your hearts will be 
warm and happy, because you have helped. fight 
a battle in some berry field. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


THE RIPENING CORN. 


How sweet to walk through the wheatlands brown, 
When the teeming fatness of Heaven drops down! 
The waving crop with its bursting ears, 

A sea of gold on the earth appears ; 

No longer robed in a dress of green, 

With tawny faces the flelds are seen; 

A sight more welcome and joyous far 

Than a hundred blood-won victories are, 
Beautiful custom was that of old, 

When the Hebrew brought, with a joy untold, 
The earliest ears of the ripening corn, 

And laid them down by the altar’s horh 

When the priesthood waved them before the Lord, 
While the Giver of harvest all hearts adored ; 
What gifts more suited could man impart 

To express the flow of his grateful heart? 


A crowd awaits ‘neath the cottage eaves, 

To cut the corn and to bind the sheaves; 

At length is heard the expected sound— 

Put in the sickle, the corn is browned; 

And the reapers go forth with as blithe a soul 
As those who joined the Olympian goal; 

And sorrowless hearts and voices come 

To swell the shouts of the harvest-home. 


And there is a reaper on earth well known, 
Whose deeds are traced on the burial stone; 
He carries a sickle more deadly and keen 
Than e’eron the harvest field was seen; 
He cuts down the earliest ears in spring, 
As well as the ripest that time can bring; 
The tares he gathers to flame are driven, 
The wheat is laid in the garner of Heaven, 
London Farmers’ Magazine, 
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HOW HARRY BECAME A CHRISTIAN. 


Harry, a boy about thirteen years old, had 
been for a long time anxious to give his heart to 
the Saviour, and become a Christian; but there 
seemed to be something in the way. He did not 
know exactly what to do. He had been to talk 
with his minister a number of times, who had 
tried to lead him to trust in Christ, but he could 
find no peace. He carried a weary and troubled 
heart, until one. day his teacher, hearing that he 
had been seeking the Saviour, took an opportu- 
nity to talk with him. 

“Harry,” she said, “I understand that you 
have been thinking about religion lately.” 

“Yes, I have, Se replied. “T want to be a 
Christian—I want to give my heart to the Sa- 
viour, but I can’t.” 

‘“‘Why, what is your heart that you can’t give 
it to Him ?” 

He looked up, half astonished at so odd'a ques- 





plied: 
“I don’t know. I can’t tell what it is.” 
‘Well, then, Harry, get the dictionary, and we 
will see what it 1s.” 
So he got the dictionary, and found it to be the 
affections, the love. 
| “Yes, the love; now put that word in place of'| 
| heart, and do you mean to say that, you cannot 
| love the Saviour?” 
| Yes!” Harry said, looking as if he had got 
| hold of a new idea; ‘but I want to love Him. I 
| have prayed that He would give me a new heart, 
(correcting himself) anew love, but. He does not 
| give it to me.” 

‘‘Why, how can He, when your old heart is full 
| of something else? There is no room for the new 
|love. There. is something for you to'do first. 
| You must make a place for the new love, by re- 
| penting of your sins; by laying them upon Him. 
| You must give up every thing. for Him. Did you 
| ever hear of the Indian and thé missionary? ‘The 

Indian wanted to be a’ Christian. The missiona- 
| ry said he must give up all for Christ, and then he 
| would be a Christian, ‘Well,’ said he,.‘Lgive up 

my blanket.’ ‘No, that is not enough.’ ‘I give 








up my gun.’ ‘Not enough yet.’, ‘I give up my 
i dog.” ‘More yet.” The Indian dropped his Tend 


and wept. He had nothing else to give. ‘Are| larger, he could not support me; if I were more 
you sure that is all?’ At last he said, ‘I give my-| tender he would let me suffer throngh neglect. jf 
self to Him.’ ‘Aye, that will do.’ had nerves and smartness like you, I shoulg 

Harry understood it. ‘*Yourself is your heart, |chafe myself to death; if I were sensitive, ] 
and your heart is your love, You can; should pine and die in my bondage; but as it 
give it to the Saviour; ask Him, and He will help | I quietly do my duty. I eat when I can 
you to doit. He is good, and has done much for| thing to eat, and I pass alon 
you. He only asks you tolove Him. Why, Har- 
ry, how can you help loving Him?” 

“I don’t ee how I can help it,” he replied, 
‘‘but it appears as if there was something in the 
way.” 
‘*Whatever that is, you must take it out of the 
way; you must open the door of your heart, and ‘a . F . 
dhe faniour will pened in.” " a 2 ee ed oe Aegon sit down, 

After a few minutes his teacher said, “Now,! ., yo were riding i ee Spee tara 

. : F | ng in the car from Cambridge ¢, 
Harry, will you give yourself to the Saviour? . ge to 
Will vce make extvete mind to a?” Boston, not long since. Attracted by the sweet 
‘Pos. T will” eS d : childish tones of the speaker, we turned-our head 
? ’ . and saw a little child of nine or ten years, who 


He went home and cried out, on entering the },,4 ; as 
. ad just entered the car, holding by the h 

be t 7 | 7 , : and a 
ro Rt cc Nal — yself to the | younger sister, whom mother, without doubt, had 


; : |entrusted to her. care. The,car being filled 
His mother was overjoyed, although she 1a}? é © lied, 8 
not help mingling her tears with nue of ee efile [epee age Aone Fog a his seat to the 
son and only child, for whom she had prayed so | cider sister, who sweetly repiiod; © T would rather 
long. ’ have my little sister sit down, sir.” This child 
May this account of Harry’s experience lead wee poosiy clad: Dube, weslilt:of: tows and diel, 


: ’ ness shone in her sweet face as she gently lifted 
ag 4 = oe woe read = a do as =. | her younger sister to the vacant, seat, ond oa. 
ry did. Go to Jesus and say, wil’ Sive 2nee' ing by her, holding her hand in hers, wearied not 


my heart, all sinful as it is. Take it, and give) ; . 
me a new heat, Adah love, that I may grow to | in her efforts to make the ride a pleasant and hap. 


he like Jesus, all Mais His holy will day by da _.»| PY one to her little sister, drawing her attention 
and the blessed Saviour will Maser oar grape? me ie poo thie 8s ah ages — abe thonghe 
if you are in earnest; for He has said, “I love| iqowalk. with a doll almo ? ate > Err om Be 
them that love Me, and they that seek Me early Te ee te eas Rn se ee 
shall find Me.” and then, to see how quickly the toys in the shop 
, windows would disappear from sight as we rode 
rapidly past. It was a beautiful picture to look 
upon—these two sisters—the joyous, happy face, 
full of wonder and surprise, of the younger, and 
the loving tenderness and gentle care of the el. 
der, herself but a little child. 
A striking contrast to this picture was one we 
met with in the horse cars a few days since. A 
| girl, about the same age of the elder sister of 


road, harnessed to a small cart filled with coal, | Wom we have just told you, passed by us, drag. 
| ging after her a younger brother, jerking the little 


which he had just tugged upa long hill. His |& , ; = . 
driver had gone off with a companion to a small fellow’s arm as though it were made of wood in- 
beer-shop close by. As he stood still, with his | 8te@d of flesh. There was one vacant seat below 
head down, a large, beautiful bay horse came} tte and this she took. Her little brother begged 
prancing along. His long, round body, heavy | hard for the seat, saying he “was tired and 
mane, a tail that swept the ground, his high, arch- | wanted to see the orses.” We listened in vain for 
ing neck, his small, sharp-pointed ears, his bright | * gentle reply. His sister not only refused him 
eye, and his clean, tapering legs, showed him to * seat, but putting her hand in no gentle re 
be no common horse. And then he had been| © bis shoulder, exclaimed, “If you don’t stop 
groomed, rubbed and brushed till he shone like | sing and stand still, Pll tell mother, and have 
glass. His feet hardly seemed to touch the ber keep you at home the next time. 
ground. As he came galloping up to the donkey | The poor boy’s lip quivered as he strove hard 
he stopped, snorted once or twice, and then|*© Check the tears that would come into his big 
looked on him with a look that seemed to say, “| blue eyes. We could not bear to see his grieved, 
wonder if you belong to the race of horses ! This | *¢@*ful face, and so took the little fellow in ow 
Black-hawk horse was full fifteen and a half hands | **™S» chatted with him awhile, and soon his whole 
high, and every way beautifully proportioned. face was lighted up with joy as he watched the 
“Who are you?” says Black-hawk. horses and driver, and told us of his rocking-horse 
“My name, sir, is Ned Longears.” which Uncle Charlie gave him for a Christmas 
‘‘Well, you are a small, contemptible fellow. | present. 
I don’t suppose you can draw more than a good|, When we left the car we could not helpcor 
sized cat/can,” trasting the two sisters. Like a strain of sweet 
“I have just drawn this load, a full ton of coal, |™USi¢ came back to us those gentle words, “I 
up this hill.” would rather have my little sister sit down, sir.” 
“But you can’t run and bound. You can't snuff’ How harsh and discordant, in contrast, were the 
the morning air and look over all the fields, and | WPS of the latter. We do not think she reall 
see things as I can.” ~~ |meant to be unkind or selfish, and probably hy 
‘‘Perbaps not; but I can see my path and | 10 idea how her Fhongitless wets and inattention 
keep in it; and I can find my crib, and I can see | ‘©, her brother's wishes grieved his little heat. 
my master.” ‘ | Still there are many children as thoughtless s 
“But they don’t give you oats and fine hay and | she, who frequently grieve their younger brothes 
a nice bed, as they do me.” or. sisters, making heavy the hearts which they 
“True, but I love the thistle, and the brier, might make joyous and happy. 
and the bramble, and the coarse hay. These 7 
tickle my mouth, and I could grow fat on thistles. | 
I don’t whine and call for oats. I don’t think of| THe WHITE LIE. 
them.” - | “O, Jane,” said I, ‘how grieved I feel that you 
‘Yes, but you are never saddled and ridden | should tell a lie!” 
for your beauty. You never draw ladies in a sil-|_‘‘A lie!. Why, Miss Hart, do you call thats 
ver-mounted carriage. You are not used on the|lie?_ I did not speak a word.” ; 
battle-field. You never run races and win silver| “I know you did not, Jane, but yet in the 
cups, and make the dust fly on the race-ground. | of God it was a lie. “We may act a lie as wells 
I don’t see what you were made for,do you?” _—| speak it. God’ sees the heart and knows jut 
‘‘Why, sir, [ was made for the poor, the very | what we mean there. We read in the book!ol 
poor, who cannot own and feed a horse, and who; Acts of a man and his wife who were struck dow 
need help. My master is too poor to own and | dead for just such a lie.” 
feed a horse, and yet he cannot cart this coal; Jane held down her head with shame and I 
around alone, and so I help him.” heould see the tears fall“on her slate. I felt sd 
“What long ears you have! Ned Longears, | for her. ; 
truly !” : “I will tell you,” I said, “how you have lie 
“I was saying, sir, that I was made for the) When Ann came:up in the class to spell, she 
poor man. He has not always education and self-| her book on her desk. I saw it there, and then! 
control, and so I am made stupid that I may not! saw you take it, that you might learn your task; 
be worried by him. Your little, short ears catch | for you had left your book at home. Then y™ 
sounds quick, because you are nervous. My | leta drop of ink fallonthe page, and when yous® 
senses are all dull, and my ears must be long in | the blot you were scared for fear Ann wou d seo 
order to allow me to hear at all. Ifmy master) you. So you shut up the book and pushed it 
swears at me in a passion, I hardly hear it, and| to the next desk 5 Ba Ruth sat. When Aw 
it’ don’t worry me. if he thrashes me, my skin is, came back, she cried, ‘O where is my book: 
so tough and my sensibilities so blunt that I hard-| You did not‘tell her. “You did not seem to knor. 
ly feel it. If he has no good hay for my supper, | Yor were as smart as could be just then 
I can contrive to pick up some briers, or some-| your work, Stitch by stitch you put in, and 
thing coarse that is left by other creatures. If I/ not look up, or seem to hear what Ann said, 
can’t have a bedding of straw, my body is so|last she spied the book on the desk in front 
ight that I don’t get weary by my own weight.| Ruth. ‘Why, Ruth has got it, Miss Hart. we 
y master would not know. how to appeal to my| you speak to Ruth, and tell her she must use : 
pride and self-respect, if I had any. And I am}own books?’ said Ann. «Then, as soon a et 
glad I have none. You have a nice, warm stable took the book in her hands, her eye fell on; ‘ 
and a world of care, but how often you get lame dark blot; and you know how she felt. Amp 
or sick, while I: was never lame in ony Lift; ior! neat and nice, and tries to take care of 
was I ever sick aday. Yow are old, and worn) things; and to'see that great black spot ° 
out, and cast, aside at about fifteen years old,while clean book was too much, and she ct! ie 
_ I am not old at, three times that age, and some of , You heard her cry, and heard her blame Ruth 
may race have been Known to live to seventy it, and you heard Ruth:-say she did not do it od 
years. Yow feel hurt‘unless you are petted and’ could not'tell how the ink got on the pag® 
flattered, and even to you they give the whip| yet you tried to make us all think that you je? 
when they drive, and the spur when they ride on| not done it. Now," Jane, was not that A 
your back. Why, Mr. Black-hawk, though your God looked right down im your heart, and 
skin is so glossy and your heels so light, Telere | He think it,a he?” ‘ bad 
in my’ way, and in the course of pag bd: life, I/° Jane wept. “I did. not know it was 50.0. 
enjoy as mudh as you do. I don’t want to ranMiss Hart. I will not'do such a thing from 
races, and. then’ after almost killing myself, feel} time.” nk Das 
envious or jealous of others, I think,! sir, I am’ ..:‘‘I hope not,'my.dear'child. This 3s what 
just in the right place—the friend of fhe yery | folks call a white lie. If Ann had asked en ~ 
poor man—for which I was designed. I were ' you had said, right up and down, ‘No, 


A it is, 
get any. 
a real donkey, im 
none the less contented for that. I am a philos. 
opher, sir, for I don’t know what pain or plea 
sure means !”"-——S. S. Times. © 


———_ +e, > 


LIFE PIOTURES. 


NED LONGEARS. 


It is beautiful to see how God has given to each | 
creature a nature just fitted for the place it is to| 
occupy. And as all His creatures are designed | 
to fill some niche in His great world, so He fits it | 
just for its place, by its nature. 

A poor little donkey stood by the side of the 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











a 
t that Dio 
ta black lie. 


the sight of God.” ii 


WHAT ARE THEY DOING? 


“Little sparrow, come here and say 
What you're doing all the day.” 


y over hedges and ditches to find 
at ite worm, or a fly to my mind; 
d I carry it back to my own pretty nest, 
dear little pets that I warm with my breast; 
11 can teach them the way how to fly, 
d them, my darlings would die. 
all are when they see me come home, 
em chirps, ‘Give me some! give me some!’ 


lt 


| 


i 
ni 
For = ‘ 
untl 
re aid not fee 
How glad erst 

And each of t 
“Little lamb, come here and say 

What you're doing all the day.” 


“Long enough before you wake, 
Breakfast I am glad to take 

In the meadow, eating up 
Daisy, cowslip, buttereup ; 
Then about the fields I play, 
Frisk and scamper all the day, 
When I'm thirsty, I can dri 
Water at the river's brink; 
When at night I-go to sleep, 
By wy mother I must keep; 

Y am safe enough from cold 

At her side within the fold.” 


“Little bee, come here and sa 
What you're doing all the day.” 


“OQ, every day, and all day long, 
Among the flowers you hear my song} 
I creep in every bud I see, 

And all the honey is for me; 

I take it to the hive with care, 

And give it to my brothers there, 

That when the winter time comes on, 
And all the flowers are dead and gone, 
And the wild wind is cold and rough, 
The busy bees may have enough.” 


“Little fly, come here and say 
What you're doing all the day.” 


“0, I am a gay and merry fly; 

T never do any thing—no, not I. 

igo where I like, and I stay where I please, 

{n the heat of the sun, or the shade of the trees, 
On the window-pane or the cupboard shelf, 
And I care for nothing except myself. 

Y cannot tell, it is very true, 

When the winter comes what I mean to do; 
And I very much fear, when I'm getting old, 

I shall starve with hunger, or die with cold.” 





THE MADMAN’S WIT. 


Agentleman of fortune visited a lunatic asylum, 
where the treatment consisted chiefly in forcing 
the patients to stand in tubs of cold water—those 
slightly affected up to the knees; others, whose 
cases Were graver, ™ to the middle; while per- 
sons very seriously ill were immersed up to the 
neck. ‘The visitor entered into conversation with 
one of the patients, who seemed to have some 
curiosity to know how the stranger passed his 
time out of doors. 

“T have horses and greyhounds for coursing,” 
said the latter, in reply to the other’s question. 

“Ah! they are very expensive ?” 

“Yes, they cost me a great deal of money in 
the year; but they are the best of their kind.” 

“Have you any thing more ?” 

“I have a pack pf hounds for hunting the fox.” 

“And they cost a great deal, too?” 

“A great deal, And I have birds for hawk- 
H ” 


mt see; lijrds for hunting birds. And these 
swell up the expense, I dare say ?” 
“You may say that, for they are not common 
in this country. And then I sometimes go out 
with my gun, accompanied by a setter and a re- 
triever.” 
“And these are expensive too.” 
“Of course. After all, it is not the animals of’ 
themselves that run away with the money; there 
must be men, you know, to feed and look after 
them; houses to lodge thém in—in short, the 
whole sporting establishment.” 
“T see, I see! You have horses, hounds, set- 
ters, retrievers, hawks, men—and all for the cap- 
ture of foxes and birds. What an enormous 
revenue they must cost you. Now, what I want 
to know is this—what return do they pay? What 
does your year’s sporting produce ?” . 
“Why, we kill a fox now and then—only they 
are getting rather scarce hereabouts—and we sel- 
dom bag less than fifty brace of birds each sea- 
son. 
‘Hark !” said the lunatic, looking anxiously 
around him. ‘‘My friend,” in an earnest whisper, 
“there is a gate behind you; take my advice, and 
get out of this while you are safe. Don’t let the 
octor get his eyes upon you. He ducks us to 
some, purpose, but as sure as you are a living 
man, he will drown you.” 
The gentleman looked serious as he passed on. 
Perhaps he thought that he was as mad as the in- 
mate of the asylutf. 


JANET AND THE MINISTER. 


A good story may be twice told. A worthy 
rish minister had three sons, all of whom were 
ortunate a to become parish ministers like 
their father. ~“On‘one occasion the three brothers 
met beneath the paternal roof, and the father asked 
them to accompany him in his visit to some of his 
flock. Entering the house of one of these, a 
nae iy none Janet, he exclaimed : 
, Janet, ye n i i i 
pe cg ye never in yer life saw the like 
“May be no, sir,” said’ Janet: 
‘Here’s me, the minister o’ the arish, and 


2 . 6 
3 oO me sons, a’ parish ministers, in yer house 
atime. Ye never sawor heard o’ the like o’ 


« “Deed no, sir, 
ald McAra, the 


Pipers, and there w: 
@ four !” 





A BIT OF ADVICE FoR BOYS. 
“You are mad 


sas nerous and magnanimous. If there is a boy | and we will take the flowers. 
wt sthool wld aR foot, ‘dont lét him |: Just then Charlie Lewis came in to spend the 


Ow you ever Saw it? the 
Tagged clothes, don’t talk’about 
ing. . If there is a4tathe boy; 
of the game which-does not 

there, is a h on 

_linner.” If Macy gh dull 
Slesson. If there isa 


at blot on the book,’ they would have called | and another envious of them, there are two great 
But I think all lies are black in| wrongs and no more talents than before. 


forgive him, and request the teacher not to pun- 
lish him. All the school will show by their coun- 


great fist. 


looking out of the window one May day morning, 
‘there comes Lisette !” 


t 
girl, with rosy cheeks, and dark eyes and hair, to 
whom my little Jessie had taken a great fancy, 
although they could hardly say half-a-dozen words 
to each other, as Lisette spoke French and Jessie 
English. Would you like to peep out of the win- 
dow with Jessie, and tell me what you see? 
foreign looking street, with wooden sidewalks; a 
stone church with a 
in front; and, a little: further down the street, 
large stone buildings in a hi 
their tin roofs shining like s 
sunlight; a little tinned bell-tower, from whic 
sounds a small, sharp-toned bell. 


unless it was may be auld Don- 
piper. “He had’three sons, a’ 
asna-@-gude: sprig amon’ them 


e to be kind,” says Horace Mann, 


re is a boy with 


in his hear- 

abeigit ltd bdme part 
require much running. 
give him -part-of your 
one, help him to, get 
one, be not:envi- 


Ifa 
arger boy has injured you, and is sorry for it, 


enance how much better it is than to have a 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





FLOWERS FOR JESUS, 
“Aunt Mary,” said little Jessie, as she stood 


Lisette was a French Canadian child, the daugh- 
er of one of our washerwomen, a bright little 


A 
image of a saint in a niche 


“ger enclosure, 
ilver in the dazzlin 


That is the 
convent. It does not look like a city in the 
United States, does it? No, we are in Canada. 
But if you were at the window you would see 
Lisette coming, as Jessie says; and then I am 
sure Jessie would tell you, talking very fast in 
her eager way, about the call we made last week 
at the little cottage where Lisétte lives—that 
funny little house, with the windows full of beau- 
tiful flowers. 
‘Lisette is coming in, auntie,” cried Jessie, 
again. So the little French girl came in, and 
gave me her mother’s message about the clothes, 
and then Jessie and she tried to talk to each 
other. Lisette knew a little English, and Jessie 
a few words of French, and fortunately, neither of 
them was afraid or ashamed to try to talk, Those 
of you who understand French might be interested, 
as I was, in hearing the strange mixture of both 
languages which the children used. Then they 
made use of many signs and gestures, and many 
appeals to me to say for them what they could not 
say for themselves. So I was their interpreter. 
But I shall be obliged to leave out all that, and 
tell it in English. 
Lisette was on her way to the convent to school. 
To-day she was dressed in her best, for there was 
to be a service in honor of the mother of Jesus in 
the chapel of the convent. Lisette was a Roman 
Catholic, and had been taught to believe that the 
mother of Jesus can see us all the time, and hear 
our prayers just as Jesus Himself does. She 
opened a little covered basket which she. had in 
hershand, and showed us the flowers. The basket 
was lined with the fragrant leaves of geraniums, 
whose scarlet and crinison blossoms ‘were mingled 
with fairy-bells and sprays of fuschia, while in the 
centre was one cream white calla lily. These 
were the flowers which had blossomed in the little 
kitchen windows of Lisette’s home. 
‘‘What are you going to do with these?” asked 
Jessie. 
‘‘T shall lay them at the feet of Mary and the 
child Jesus, in the church,” answered Lisette. 
The bell was ringing to call her away, so she 
hastened to the convent chapel, while Jessie stood 
at the window again, watching till Lisette and her 
basket had disappeared within the chapel door. 
She was thinking very earnestly. Presently she 
went to a little wicker stand in the other window, 
where there were three hyacinths in bloom, pink, 
and purple, and white, very lovely and very 
sweet. 
‘*Aunt Mary,” she said, at last, ‘I wish I could 
give my flowers to Jesus, too.” 
“But, Jessie, do you think it is giving them to 
Jesus to put them in front of the little image in 
the church? When you gather a bouquet for 
your mamma, do you lay it before her picture in 
the parlor ?” 
“Why, no, Aunt Mary, of course I give it into 
her own hands; but then I cannot give them to 
Jesus in that way. You know, when little sister 
died we put roses on her grave; that was because 
we could not give them to her any more.” 
‘‘Dear Jessie, they were not for her, they were 
to show that you remembered her and loved her. 
But Jesus is not dead; remember that He says, 
‘Behold, I am alive for ever more!” 
“But, auntie, how can I give Him my hya- 
cinths ?” rt de 
“] will tell you, dear; Jesus knew that people 
who loved Him would often want to do something 
to'show their love, and so He said, once, ‘Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ 
That means that if we do something for some one 
that Jesus loves, He takes it as if it were done for 
Him; just as your mother feels that any one who 
is kind to you is doing her a kindness.” 
“Do you know of any one whom He loves who 
would be glad of my hyacinths, Aunt Mary ?” 
“Yes, dear; I am’ going to the hospital this 
afternoon, to-see poor Ellen Stevens. I know 
that these flowers would -be a delight to her, for 
her little room ‘looks bare and cheerless, and I 
have often heard her speak of the pretty garden 
they had in England, before they were so poor. 
And she is one of Christ’s. children; I feel very 
sire of that. If you like, you may go with me, 
be : 


PORRING Witarsdsysierr$ dear little boy, just five 
bipais ps —and .the he Ma on soon -en- 
gaged in very merry play... while Jessie went 
up-stairs to, find: her woolly, lamb, for Charlie to 
draw about the room, and.I was called tothe door 
for a up. into a chair and 


tried hard to be polite to her little visitor, but 
she was too sorry and disappointed not to begin 
to ery at the sight. 


in her favorite place, Aunt Mary’s lap, while 
Charlie ran about, too happy with both lamb and | 
flower to take any notice of the trouble he had 
caused, 


Jesus. Perhaps it will please Him just as well to | 
have little Charlie have it and enjoy it so, as if 
you gave all three to Ellen. 
you meant to give it to Him; but that is not much 
matter, if He is pleased.” 


poor Ellen received the other two hyacinths, and 
Jessie was quite satisfied, when she saw 
pleased she was, that she had found the right way | 
to give her flowers to Jesus. 


“Come here, darling,” I said, and she soon was 


‘You said you wanted to give the flower to 


It is not the way 








So my child was comforted. In the afternoon 


how} i 
She said so, when 
we went into the nuns’ chapel on the way home, 
and saw Lisette’s flowers just beginning to droop, 


and Child. There was no one else in the chapel, | 
and it was beginning to grow dark. 
‘I am glad my flowers are where some one can | 
see them and love them,” said Jessie; ‘‘and you | 
know Jesus can see them just as well in the hos-| 
pital as here. And I am glad,” she said that | 
evening, when we were at home again, ‘that | 
Charlie had my pink one, and I like to see the | 
leaves of it, to remind me that Jesus has all the | 
rest.” 








02 Tue GREAT PREPARATIONS OF THE AGE, — After years of | 
experiment and expenditure, Messrs. Howe & Stevens, of this | 
city, have brought to perfection their FAMILY Dre Cotors. We | 
unhesitatingly assert that they surpass, beyond comparison, any 

preparations of the kind ever put into the market. ‘Their list in- | 
cludes some thirty or more colors, which for beauty, permanency | 
and clearness, are all that can be desired. They are perfect, eco- | 
nomical, admirable, and once tried become a household bles 
ing. In these times of-high prices their use will save the nec 
sity for the purchase of many a new garment. To our mind they 
meet a long existing want. The demand for the dyes cannot fail 
to be immense. 3i—lw 


NEW PATRIOTIC MUSIC BOOK, 


The TRUMPET OF FREEDOM. A collection of Rallying 
Songs, Camp Songs, Cavalry Songs, Marching Songs, Battle 
Songs. Victory Songs, Home Songs, &c., being the best collection 
of War Songs for Soldiers in the Field and their Friends at Home | 
published. Price 40 cents, on receipt of which it will be mailed, | 
postpaid. Sold by all Music Dealers and Booksellers. 

OLIVER DITSON & CU., Publishers, 




















37—lw 277 Washington Street. 
256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE 


OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 
Assortment of Genteel 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 

256 Washington Street 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
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IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 
IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 


It is well known to the Medical Profession that 
IROW 

is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood. 
This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is not 
properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or beeomes re- 
duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 
heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, will obstruct 
the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all parts 
of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may | 
be predisposed to disease. 

It is only since the discovery of that valuable combination | 
known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- | 
TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light. 

THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
is a PROTECTED solution of fhe PROTOXIDE OF IRON. 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
A New Discovery in Medicine, 
that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
blood with its 
ViTaL PRINCIPLE OR Lire ELEMENT, IRON. 


THe Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Infuses strength, new life and vigor into the system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Contains no Alcohol, and is pleasant to take. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Chronic Diarrhea and all Skin Diseases, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Builds up the broken-down constitution. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy. 
THe Peruvian Syrup 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 
: Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
and invi an over-worked brain. 
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Pamphlets contaming certificates of cures and recommendations 
from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 
will be sent FREE to any address. 

We select a few of the names to show the character of the tes- 
timonials : ‘ 


Rey. John Pierpont, Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Rev. Warren Burton, Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
Rev. Arthur B. Fuller, 8. H. Kendall, Mi. dD, 
Rev. Gurdon Robins, W. B. Chisholm, M. D., 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, Francis Dana, M. D., 
Rev, T. Starr King, lino Aranda, M. D., 
Rev, Ephraim Nute, Jr,, Abrabam Wendell, M, D., 
Rev. Jos. H. Clinch, A. A. Hayes, M. D., 

Rev, Abm. Jackson, J. R. Chilton, M. D., 


H, E. mney. .D., 
John E. Williams, Esq., 
Thomas A, Dexter, Esq., 
Thomas C. Amory, Esq., 
Hon; Peter Harvey. 


thousands where other remedies have failed to give relief, and in- 
valids cannot reasonably hesitate lo give tt @ trial, 
FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & ©O., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
_ ¥..P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, 








ous of him 5» 
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for if. one -boy is: proud of his talents, 


pment, he pmbed 
broke off the pink. hya had over which he’ was 
rejoicing when Jessie retirned. “Poor child! she 








Harmonium, as a Concert Grand Piano of to-day is 
imperfect Pianos in vogue a quarter of a century since.” 


G2 There tan be bit one stronger proof than the testimony of 
such men as these, and that is A PERSONAL TRIAL. Jt has cured 


MASON & HAMLIN’S 
CABINET ORGANS. 





“IT IS THE UNIVERSAL OPINION 
—Or— 


THE MUSICAL PROFESSION,” 


Says Mr. FRY, the distinguished Musical Critic of the New 
York Tribune, “that Messrs. MASON & HAMLIN have sue- 
ceeded in making a better small instrument” than any other 
of the Organ kind; ‘that no such mechanical works of the 
kind can be found in Europe.” 


“The Cabinet Organ,” 


Writes Mr. NICHOLSON, the able critic of the New York 
World, “is quite as great an improvement upon the Melodeon, 


ntroduced some twenty years since, and 






its successor, the 


over the 


IT Is 


“TRULY A CHARMING INSTRUMENT,” 


as they lay at the feet of the image of the Virgin | writes Mr. GOTTSCHALK, the eminent Pianist, (who has 


tested it thoroughly by use in hie Concerts,) ‘“‘worthy of the 
high praise it has received, and 


Sure to Find its Way 
INTO 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD 
OF TASTE AND REFINEMENT, 


Which can possibly afford its moderate expense.” 
“It is,” writes Rev. Dr. PRIME, in the New York Gdserrer, 


“A Glorious Instrument 


FOR 
THE TEMPLE SERVICE, 
So readily secured as to be invaluable for any congregation, 
and so effective and beautiful as to meet the desires of the 


most refined and fastidious.” 
“AS COMPARED WITH 
Melodeons, Harmoniums, &c., 


THE CABINET ORGAN 
—-Is— 
CERTAINLY .SUPERIOR 
In quality and volume of tone, while its power of expression 
can hardly be too highly praised, writes Mr. WM. MASON, 
the well-Known pianist, adding that “the instruments are re- 
ally so excellent that there can hardly be much ditference of 
opinion about them.” 
These instruments “represent 
THE HIGHEST ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF INDUSTRY 
In this Department,” 


Says the Boston Advertiser, adding, “This is not only our 
opinion, but the 


UNANIMOUS VERDICT OF THE 
ORGANISTS 


And Musicians who have examined these Organs, and often 
submitted them to severe tests.” 


*,* Descriptive Catalogues sent by mail to any address. 


WAREROOMS, 


274 Washington Street. 
7 Mercer Street 


....Boston. 
New York. 





MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 
MASON BROTHERS, New York. 





30—dteow 
R. R. R. 
MEDICINE FOR THE POOR, 
MEDICINE FOR THE POOR. 
MEDICINE FOR THE POOR, 
Radway’'s Ready Relief is the poor man's best friend, for it will 
relieve him of pain in a few minutes, and eure liim if sick with- 


out loss of time. If the laborer, the mechanic, sailor, woodcutter, 
the boatman, the merchant, the student or the professional man 
is seized with pain or is sick, Radway's Ready Relief will cure 
him quickly, Not one day ina year need be lost by sickness, if 
this medicine is used when pain or discomfort is experienced. It 
should be in every hut, cabin, house, palace, shop, camp, barge, 
canal boat in the land. Price 35 cents per bottle. 


Sold by Druggists everywhere. 37—lw 





SICKNESS ON THE PENINSULA.—Onr army before Rich- 
mond have suffered greatly from Chills and Fever, as well as 
Bowel Complaints. Some regiments have made a free use of 
PERRY DAVIS' PAIN. KILLER, 

and have consequently suffered much less than ihose who have 
depended entirely upon the surgeons. A few doses of the 
Killer taken in the early stages of the Diarrhawa, otten 
prevented a long illness. Some are accustomed to use a little in 
water, preventing any injurious eifects from its too frequent use 
during the hot weather. 

Price 35c, 7ic and $1,50 per bottle. 


Pain 
have 


37—2w (21) 





ga” A DOWN TOWN MERCHANT, having passed several 
slecpless nights, disturbed by the agonies and cries of a suffering 
child, and becoming convinced that Mrs. WINSLOW's SOOTHING 
Syrzvup was just the article needed, procured a supply for the 
child. On reaching home, and acquainting his wife with what he 
had done, she refused to have it administered to the child, as she 
was strongly in favor of Homeopathy. That night the child 
passed in suffering, and the parents without sleep. Returning 
home the day following, the father found the baby still worse; 
and while contemplating another sleepless night, the mother 
stepped from the room to attend to some domestic duties, and lett 
the father with the child, During her absence he administered a 
portion of the Soothing Syrup to the baby, and said nothing. That 
night all hands slept well, and the little fellow awoke in the 
morning bright and happy. The mother was delighted with the 
sudden and wonderful change, and although at first offended at 
the deception practised upon her, has continued to use the Syrup, 
and suffering, crying babies and restless nights have disappeared. 
A single trial of the Syrup never yet failed to relieve the baby, 
and overcome the prejudices of the mother. 35 ceims a bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 35—tw 





HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 
Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Persian PLANT, 
, tA BARS, 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
the Grow7TH and PRESERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains tts y ‘ul luxurtiance and coler through life. 

One application keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. d 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 

uickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 
fully permanent dark glossy appearance. 

It will Remove alt , keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 

It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 
and isthe MOST PERFECT HAIK DRESSING in the World! 


IT IS A LUXURY! IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Sold everywhere. Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No, 46 





“And by all Druggists. 7—eowly 


Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & POTTER, 
10. 56-—-hyis 


and GEO. C. GOODWIN & C 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 15, 1864. 





Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar a| 


year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond one month 
from the commencement of the subscription year, 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably 
be charged. 








For the Companion. 
DUTY TO PETS. 

‘‘Why, Susie,” said Mrs. Vernor to her daugh- 
ter, ‘‘why don’t you attend to those fishes? The 
water in their glass looks as though it had not 
been changed for a week.” 

‘*Well, it hasn’t,” replied Susan, in an indiffer- 
ent tone; “the prettiest fish are all dead, and I 
don’t care any thing about the rest.” 

“But they will all die unless you take better 
care of them.” 

**T don’t care if they do. 
trouble, any way.” 

And Susan went coolly on with her painting, in 
which, for that time, she was greatly interested. 

Susan was a lively, active, and very talented 
girl, and her father was too proud of her beauty 
and her mental superiority to see any faults in her ; 
but the mother’s heart frequently misgave her at 
proofs of a want of feeling for any thing but her 
own pleasure, which Susan gave. 

Here was a fresh one. Mrs. Vernor looked 
on the poor little neglected, fishes, spasmodically 
jerking themselves about through the thick, foul 
water of the globe, and then she looked more 
sadly still on the fair face of her daughter. 

“Susan,” said she, mildly but firmly, ‘‘rise in- 
stantly and change the water in that globe. And 
remember, my child, that if you again neglect 
them in this cruel and selfish manner, I shall take 
some measure to cause you to feel what it is to 
have one that has power over your comfort and 
welfare behave towards you in a selfish manner.” 

Susan obeyed without a word. She was never 
a disobedient child. She shall have her due. 
But she did not look happy or lovely. 

When she had changed the water and replaced 
the globe, her mother said, 

‘‘Now see those poor little helpless creatures 
who were lately in such misery. By your exer- 
tion you have restored them to enjoyment and a 
healthful condition. How plainly they show their 
gratification! Does it not pay you for your care, 
to witness their happiness ?” 

‘‘No,” replied Susan, ‘‘I care nothing at all 
about them.” 

A shade of pain crossed the pale brow of the 
mother. Was her child so heartless? 

Such a doubt is bitter to a mother’s heart. 

“Then give them away to some one who will 
care for them, or go and set them free in some 
pond or brook. Do so this very day, unless you 
can properly attend to them. I am sorry that I 
need to say to my child that it is her duty to make 
comfortable and happy, so far as she can, every 
living thing over which she has power. 

**God made these little fishes, my child, as truly 
as he made you. He cares for them; He notices 
how you treat them; He will remember it. As 
long as you keep them you should take good care 
of them from principle, if it is no pleasure to you 
to do it. Todo otherwise is a sin. Donot regard 
it lightly; it saddens my heart to see that you 
are capable of such pitiless conduct. The dispo- 
sition which can thus treat these small, helpless, 
voiceless fishes will surely lead you to act in the 
same spirit towards your fellow creatures when 
you dare to-do so. And you will, if you do not 
speedily overcome it, grow up selfish and heart- 
less, and will be cold and unlovely to all who do 
not minister directly to your pleasure. I cannot 
rear a child like that without every possible effort 
to change her character. She would be a cum- 
berer of the ground while she lived on earth, and 
when she died her soul could not be gathered with 
the merciful, who find mercy.” 

This solemn language from her mother, whom 
Susan respected and loved as much as her nature 
inclined her to love any one, was not unfelt by 
her. Tears stood in her eyes, and she assured 

hér mother that for the future she would try to be 
a better and more unselfish girl. 

Let us hope that Susan will be true to her re- 
solve, and that all selfish children who neglect 
their pets or each other may profit by the lesson 
that Mrs. Vernon gave. 


They are only a 


| A MOUSE ON THE WIRE. 


| A very little matter will gather a street crowd. 
| One stops to look, another stops to look at him. 
| To those twain others are added apace, until, from 
|small beginnings, a street has been blockaded. 
| But think of Clark Street being blockaded by a 
mouse. This is how it happened: On Saturday 
afternoon a mouse made his way out of the tele- 
| graph building over one of the wires, and soon 
| had a street crowd of two hundred gazing up at 
him, as, a /a Blondin, he crept along his slender 
footway. He did it in brave style, steadily pass- 
ing from post to post, carrying a full conscious- 
ness of danger, and resting every few yards to re- 
cover from fatigue, and resist a tendency to top- 
ple over. 

On such occasions it was curious to notice how 
instinct taught it all the arts of the human wire- 
walker, for its tail did duty as a balancing staff, 
and flew from side to side with lightning rapidity, 
to maintain equipoise. The whole distance trav- 
elled by the little animal, and returned, was some 
six hundred feet, which brought it back to its 
starting point. The feat was accomplished in 
spite of the tendency of small boys to interrupt 
|the performance with stray missiles, and amid a 
fusilade of puns that rained from every side of the 
delighted crowd. 
Thus it was suggested that somebody must be 
mousing for contraband war news; that this 
might be the way in which newspaper despatches 
got ‘‘mussed ;” that there was a ‘‘muss” being tel- 
egraphed West. But even the puns failed to 
throw the small rodent off his balance, and he re- 
turned to the building, whisked his tail saucily 
through the fingers of an attendant telegrapher, 
who thought to Barnumize the artist, and the 
crowd dispersed with a yell of delight that would 
have repaid Blondin himself, though, like this 
item, it was all about a mouse.—Chicago Tribune. 


| 
| 
| 





inhabited. 








VARIETY. 





A CHINESE GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE. 


He first took us to his country house, now un- 
It was the perfect residence of a Chi- 
nese gentleman. There was a very large garden 
with bamboo hedges and large debtanke. edged 
with walls of blue bricks—perforated tiles. His 
pigs were in admirable condition, and as beau- 
tiful as the prince consort’s at Windsor. About 
the grounds were nutmegs, mangosteens, plan- 
tains, cocoa-nuts, dariens and small creepers, 
trained into baskets and pagodas. 
Inside the house the drawing-room had doors 
sliding across circular openings. We then went 
on to this gentleman’s private residence, entering 
by a Chinese triumphal gate. He tells me he has 
ten miles of carriage road round his estate. It is 
on a fine, undulating tract of land reclaimed from 
the jungle, and laid out with rare taste. In the 
outskirts a tiger killed a man, the other day. In 
his garden I found Jacko, living in a cane cage 
next door to a porcupine; there were also some 
rare birds. Further on some very small Brahmin 
bulls, a Cashmere goat, and a family of young 
kangaroos. 
There were all sorts of unknown beautiful flow- 
ers placed about in enormous Chinese vases. Here 
I first saw the tea plant growing. It is of the ca- 
melia tribe, three or four feet high, perhaps, and 
bears a small, white flower, like an ordinary rose. 
Also I was shown the ‘moon flower,” a kind of 
rounded convolvulus that only opens at night. 
There was a bower of ‘‘monkey cups,” the pitcher 
flower, which collects water, and rom which 
Jacko refreshes himself in the jungles. The fan 
— produced water by being pierced with a,pen- 
nife, of a clear, cold quality. Several minute 
creepers were trained over wire. forms to imitate 
dragons, with egg shells for their eyes; and there 
were many of the celebrated dwarf trees—the first 
I had seen—little oaks and elms about eighteen 
inches high, like small, withered old men. The 
house here was superbly furnished in the English 
style, but with lanterns all about it. At six the 
guests arrived—mostly English—all dressed in 
short white jackets and trousers. The dinner was 
admirably served in good London style, and all 
the appointments as regarded plate, glass, wines 
and dishes, perfect. The quiet, attentive waiting 
of the Chinese boys deserved all praise. After 
dinner we lounged through the rooms decorated 
with English prints of the royal family, statuettes, 
curioso from every part of the world, and rare ob- 
jects in stone and cracked china.—Chinese Letter. 


—\—_+oo——_—_—_———_ 
THE JASMINE. 


We are told that a duke of Tuscany was the 
first possessor of this pretty shrub ig Europe; and 
he was so jealously fearful lest others should enjoy 
what he wished to possess alone, that strict injunc- 
tions were given to his gardener not to give a 
slip, not so much as a single flower, to any per- 
son. To this command the gardener would have 
been faithful, had not love wounded him by the 
sparkling eye of a fair but portionless peasant, 
whose want of a little dowry, and his own poverty, 
alone kept them from the hymeneal altar. On the 
birthday of his mistress he presented her with a 
nosegay, and to render the bouquet more accept- 
able ornamented it with a branch of jasmine. 
The povera figlia, wishing to preserve the bloom 
of this new flower, put it into the earth, and the 
branch remained green all the year. In the fol- 

















Remember, children, that there is not on the 
earth a living ‘creature so small and mean that 
God does not care how you treat it. And He will 
certainly punish every unkindness to every thing 
that He has made. Therefore, if any of you have 
been guilty of the sin of Susan—the selfish, cruel 
sin, the hard, hateful sin of ill-treating the help- 
less, make haste and repent, and never be so wicked 
any more. Avueusta Moors. 


a spring it grew, and was covered with flow- 
|ers. It flourished and multiplied so much under 
the fair nymph’s cultivation, that she was able to 
| amass a little fortune from the sale of the precious 
| gift which love had made her; when, with a spri 

| of jasmine in her breast, she bestowed her ate 
|and wealth on the happy gardener of her heart. 
| And the Tuscan girls, to this day, preserve the 
|remembrance of this adventure b invariably 
wearing a nosegay of jasmine on their weddi 


girl worthy of wearing this nosegay is rich enough 
to make the fortune of a good husband.—Notes 
and Queries. 





GOOD-HUMORED BABIES. 

Such are the babies of Amsterdam. They will 
not cry even if an experimenting traveller gives 
them a pinch; and their mothers are no less 
placid. A correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script, writing from the Dutch metropolis, says : 


From dusk until eleven o’clock the streets 

swarm with people in picturesque costumes. The 
extraordinary crowd of females with smart caps 
worn as bonnets, is really quite remarkable, and 
the whole population seems to be abroad. The 
great number of infants which one sees carried 
about inthe arms of servant maids is also surpris- 
ing. Where they all come from, and whither they 
are going, is difficult to tell. They are the most 
phlegmatic, contented, independent looking little 
creatures on the face of the globe. They look 
about them as they are carried along the streets 
as if they had been perfectly familiar for centu- 
ries with every thing they see. A nursery maid 
must think them the model babies of Christendom. 
I believe they never cry. ith a view to test 
their composure, and as a physiological experi- 
ment, I pinched several of them as I passed them 
in the crowd, but I might as well have pinched 
one of the countless windmills that are eternally 
moving their long arms in every direction. One 
of them slightly yawned, the others merely gazed 
placidly at me, but made no sign. 
I shall never see an American infant in a state 
of mental excitement without thinking of these 
inestimable treasures. One reason of the good 
temper displayed by young Holland is that he 
spends so aon of his time in the open air. From 
the time an infant is a month old, it is taken out 
every fine day, with as much regularity as the 
nursery clock permits. Blessed is the open air! 
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THE SLAVE SINGING AT MIDNIGHT. 


Loud he sang the psalm of David, 
He, a negro and enslaved, 

Sang of Israel's victory, 

Sang of Zion, bright and free. 


In that hour when night is calmest, 
Sang he from the Hebrew Psalmist, 
In a voice so sweet and clear 

That I could not choose but hear— 


Songs of triumph and ascriptions, 
Such as reached the swart Egyptians, 
When upon the Red Sea coast 
Perished Pharaoh and his host. 


And the voice of his devotion 

Filled my soul with strange emotion; 
For its tones by turns were glad— 
Sweetly solemn, wildly sad. 


Paul and Silas, fn their prison, 
Sang of Christ, the Lord, arisen; 
And an earthquake's arm of might 
Broke their dungeon gates at night. 


But alas! what holy angel 

Brings the slave the glad evangel? 

And what earthquake’s arm of might 

Breaks his dungeon gates at night? 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


WASHING-DAY IN GERMANY. 


Yes, even in Germany they have washing days. 
They are thus graphically described in a letter 
from an American lady : 

It is one of the chief glories of the German 
housewives to possess an abundance of linen, and 
for the purpose of displaying their wealth they 
put off washing till used up—some three weeks, 
some six, some half a year, and those who are 
more affluent have washing but once a year. 

Every house contains a ‘“‘Schwart zwaschkom- 
mer,” where the dirty clothes are kept hung up on 
poles or lines in the air. When the drawers and 
presses are nearly empty, two or three washer- 
women are hired, who come at two in the morn- 
ing, take a cup of coffee and some bread, with 
wine or cider; dine at twelve—at three or four 
again a cup of coffee with bread, and then wash 
till supper, at night. 

They wash in very large oval tubs, at which 
four or five can stand at-once. So it goes on for 
several days, according to the number of clothes. 
The remainder of the week is spent in ironing— 
sheets, pillow cases, and all the ungathered 
clothes, are mangled, and towels, stockings, chil- 
dren’s handkerchiefs, &c., are only folded. Dur- 
ing the whole week no woman in the family can 
think of any thing but the wash, and by the end 
of it some have sore hands, (for they use lye) and 
all are out of humor. 





FLOWERS IN BEDROOMS. 


“The loss of a life,” says the Paris Siecle, ‘thas 
just occurred in Paris from the practice of keep- 
ing flowers in bedchambers. A lady residing in 
the Rue des Trois-Moulins had recently received 
from a friend a quantity of May lilies, which she 

laced provisionally in a large closet slept in by 
er daughter, a weakly child, aged six years. At 
night the mother forgot to remove the flowers, 
and the door was closed. In the morning the 
child was dead.” 
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A urTTLE Massachusetts boy was one day play- 
ing with some knitting-needles, when he was 
about two years old. His mother passed through 
* the room, and said to him: 

“You musn’t lose those; they are not your 
needles, they are mine.” 

As she left the room she heard the little boy 
saying to himself, ‘‘No, I musn’t lose those nee- 
dles; they’re not my needles. If I should lose 
them I should be despised; and when I grow up 
to be a man, people will look at me and say: 
*Where’s those ? "—Litile Pilgrim. 

Tue herring is a delicate fish. Whenever it is 
taken out of the water, even though it seems to 
have received no hurt, it gives a squeak and im- 
mediately expires; even though it be instantly 
thrown into the water, it fiever recovers. 
Hence the proverb: ‘Dead as a herring.” 





| day ; and they have a proverb which says a young 





the United States and Canada, but within the past 
supply the immense demand from foreign count: 
their exclustve sale have been opened in London 
Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair 


THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIN: 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. No 
toilet is complete without it. The rich 
ed is truly wond 


Hair from falling out, and is the most economical 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year, 


FROM THE WORST SCROFULA TO A COMMON PIMpP1z, 













































PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MES. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATIOX 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest Bale 
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MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


oe oy Boe 
TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 

To its Original Youthful Color, A 

THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. (LMST 


— 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMDY, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing tien HU 

often restores, and never fails to rate, beautity ang 1di 

fresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and Ee A soldi 

it to remain in any desired position. disposi a” has 
All 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN , 
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nd imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will Prevent thy 
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MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
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HAIR RESTORER ves in 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. “In on 
Sold by Druggists throughout the World, eof th 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH S8T., NEW yorg ye": * 
5l—lyp “The 1 
THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY ods, V 
OF THE AGE. ittle one: 
Doctor KEennepY, oF Roxsury, Mass., od a be 
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Tat cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOR.)  ’ oct 4 Memey ne 5 
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2 bottics are warranted to cure a nursing sore mouth. 


1 to 3 bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, “I piel 

2 to 3 bottles will clear the system of boils. to 

2 bottles are warranted to cure the worst canker in the mouth own 
and stomach. fthe Ww 


3 to 5 bottles are warranted to cure the worst case of erysipelas, 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure all humor in the eyes, 

2 bottles are warranted to cure running of the ears and blotch 

among the hair. 

“4 or 6 bottles are warranted to cure corrupt and running sores, 
1 bottle will cure scaly eruptions of the skin. 

2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of ringworm, 
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2 or 3 bottles are warranted to cure the most dangerous case «| gto be & |: 
rheumatism. : 
3 or 4 bottles are warranted to cure salt rheum. beavier 





5 or 8 bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

1 to 3 bottles are warranted to cure the worst cases of 4 

sia. I know from the experience of thousands that it baton 
caused by canker in the stomach. 

1 to 2 bottles are warranted to cure sick headache. 
ea = bottles are warranted to regulate a costive state of the 

weis. 

1 to 2 bottles will regulate all derangements of the kidneys. 

4 to 6 bottles have cured the worst cases of dropsy. 

1 to 3 bottles have cured the worst cases of piles; a relief is al- 
ways experienced. What a mercy to get relief in such an excn- 
ciating disease. 

By following the directions in the pamphlet around each peti 
and by a judicious eppeectes of thé SALT RHEUM OINT- 
MENT, SCROFULA OINTMENT, and HEALING OINTMENT, 
every sore and ulcer, of whatever kind or nature, except cancer 
that has taken root, is perfectly and permanently cured. Man- 
factured by DONALD KENNEDY, No. 120 Warren Street, Bex- 


b §. Price $1. 
"For sale by all Druggists. é lyin 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS. 
We have 1000 rolls purchased over a year ago, which will 
sold to our customers for very much under the present ruling 


prices. NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
4 3W 75 Hanover Street, 
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PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who contem- 
plage replenishing the* libraries are kindly invited to give mes 
first call. I keep, in ad.ition to my own issues, the books all 
the Publishing Societies,'as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of late adopted, of giving a trade discount 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school sending m 
thetrewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they wish to in- 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the privilege of 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examination. 
This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbath 
school friends, and I am constantly supplying libraries on this 
principle in all parts of New England. 


36— HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornu. 










































































GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE FAMILY’, 

either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of th 

price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiar!) 

Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkins. 

16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and net book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adam, 
D.D. 12mo, eloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development o 

the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. 12m0, 

cloth, 85 cents. 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Faturé 

Home. By A. C. Thom; ,D.D. , cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA 

TURE, by John Kitto, D.D. \<jth 500 Illustrations. 8vo, 813 p> 


































Cloth, $3,00. 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DIC ARY. By Howard Mal 
com, D. D. 16mo, clo’ cents 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE ANDGOOD. By Jabez Burns} 
D. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





; or, llections of Maternal Infiuence. By * 


Myfew England Clerayman, 1amo, cloth, 75, cents 

ew 0, cloth, ‘ 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rey.John A. James, I8pe 
, 40 > . 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 


cents. 
MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary Ld 

Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. B. Williams. 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. D 
A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture ‘Traths 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
A LAMP TO PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home, 
and the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie, D. D. 16mo, eloth, 


63 cents. 

SEED-TLME AND HARVEST ; or, Sow Well and Reap Wel 
A Book e Young. 16mo cents. 
THE GUIDING STARS or, the Bible God's Message. By Louis 

son kins. 16mo, " 

PEEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Hons 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. 
numerous Illustrations. 1émo. +75 gents. the Pad 

KIND WORDS FOR (CHILDREN, to Guide them to 2 
of Peace. iv. Harvey Newcomo. . ° cen 

AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCH 'D HOLIDAYS. By Mr 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents, 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
A FAMILY PAPER, 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- Ne Sectar 
’ anism, 
















No Centroversy- 







No. 22 Schoo! Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


invariably be charged if tis not made with 
ananainer the Ah ofthe subscription year. 









Waar nation is most likely to succeed in a dif- 
ficult enterprise? Determination. H 


Bounp Vo.umss, Pures $1,35- 





